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A Pitirut Case (See page 2). 


Q Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


ye 


Lighthouses and Birds. 


That lighthouses lead to the destruction of 
countless migratory birds every season is a well- 
known fact, and the usual explanation given has 
been that the birds dash themselves against the 
glass and fall stunned into the sea or on to the 
lighthouse gallery. A Dutch naturalist and bird- 
lover, Mr. Thijsse, however, started the theory 
that only a small proportion are lost in this way, 
the majority flying round and round the light, 
unable to break away from it into the darkness, 
until they drop down exhausted. For several 
seasons he tested plans for providing resting- 
perches for the birds round the lighthouses, which 
proved so successful that, at the Tershelling 
lighthouse, he reduced the losses from some 
thousands in a single night to some hundreds in 
a whole season. 

The Society for Protection of Birds in London 
has erected, at considerable expense, similar con- 
structions at St. Catherine’s Isle of Wight, and 
at the Caskets, off Alderney. We read in ‘‘ Bird 
Notes and News” that the spring of 1914 has 
proved beyond a doubt the value of the scheme. 
As the writer says: 

“Thousands of birds on these nights, instead 
of fluttering on weary wings akout the baffling 
light, discovered the long line upon line of perches 
and crowded upon these until, with the break 
of morning, they could safely take wing once 
more and find the land in whose green woods and 
hedges they were born. It was a strange sight, 
the lighthouse-keepers told with evident interest 
to members of the Council, to go into the gallery 
at night and see these little birds—thousands of 
little birds—huddled together thickly wherever 
places could be found, birds of many species and 
varying sizes, but all alike in their strange pas- 
sion to reach their native place—some quickset 
hedge, some primrose-starred wood, some lichen- 
tinted barn—and in their tiredness of wing and 
their longing for light and rest. It was; said one 
witness of the scene, the most wonderful sight he 
had seen in his life.” 

With regard to the cost of the appliance, we read: 


“The installation of bird-perches and resting- 
places at a lighthouse costs in the first place 
from £60 ($300) to £100 ($500) according to the 
work required, and the running expenses will 
probably amount to from £10 ($50) to £15 ($75) 
a year each. For cleaning and other purposes 
the perches and resting-places have to be taken 
down and re-erected after and before each mi- 
gration—that is to say, twice a year—and the 
labor involved is considerable, especially at 
lighthouses which stand out at sea. In addition 
to the two lighthouses completed, the Society 
now proposes to undertake, with the kind per- 
mission of Trinity House, the Spurn Head light- 
house, Yorkshire, and the South Bishop lght- 
house, off Pembrokeshire. At both of these the 
destruction of birds is frequently most grievous; 
and as the route of numbers of autumn as well as 
of spring migrants passes them, it is hoped to 
have the work completed by the end of the pres- 
ent summer.” 

Here is a matter in which bird-lovers can be 
very helpful, as funds only are required to equip 
other lighthouses in the same manner, and thus 
to save millions of birds. 

| From “Our Animal Friends.” 


A Pitiful Case. 


The president of the League was called down 
from her office one afternoon in April “to see a 
man about a horse.” She found a very poorly 
dressed man on crutches, one leg being gone, 
who asked her if she could help him buy a new 
horse. He said he earned his living by going 
about selling fruit but his horse was so old and 
feeble he knew he ought not to drive him about 
the streets any longer yet he could not afford to 
buy another horse. 

“Has your horse been complained of?” the 
president asked. | 

“Not to any society,” he answered, ‘but I 
don’t like to use such an old horse and I won’t 
sell him.”’ vr) 

“Where is he?” the president asked. 

“Outside your door,” was the reply. 

The president went outside with the man and 
there stood such a pitiful, pathetic little horse— 
so old, so dejected, it was indeed a sad sight to 
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any humane person who would give the horse 
more than the passing glance which is all that 
the majority of men and women bestow on these 
poor sufferers. 

A bag of apples was speedily procured from a 
neighboring stand and again it was pitiful to see 
how eagerly the little horse ate the pieces offered 
him. Some one brought lumps of sugar from 
the League office and he showed his appreciation 
of this treat, also. 

As he stood there crunching the apples and 
sugar and patiently lifting one poor tired foot 
and then another to rest them, the president, lay- 
ing her hand on his rough neck, determined that 
he should never take another weary journey. 

“Will you sell me this horse now, for $10, and 
let us take him out and send your wagon home?”’ 
she asked. 

The man hesitated a few moments then said 
he would. The horse and wagon were taken 
around back of the kennels. The horse was put 
up comfortably in the League’s emergency stall 
and given a pail of mixed meal and grain kept 
on hand for such cases. The man went to his 
home, three miles away, in the cars, first giving 
the president names and references that were 
sureties of his character as an honest man who 
was unfortunate, and not a drunkard or a cheat 
or a horse trader. 

The horse was given a night and another day 
of comfort with plenty of good feed—then he 
went to his final rest without another painful 
journey.—A. H.5S. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


The P. A. Club, No. 2. 


It was the second meeting of the Pet Animals’ 
Club since Isabel Hapgood came home from 
boarding school for her vacation. The first 
meeting we described in the March magazine. 
This time the meeting was in James Patten’s 
garden where there were seats for the older ones 
and a grassy bank where the boys and girls 
could sit. 

Willie Hapgood, the president of the club, 
called the meeting to order. Peggy, Willie’s 


laughed, and said, ‘‘Go ahead! 


intelligent pig, had followed him and was lying 
down behind him on the bank. 

‘Last week,” said Willie, ‘you heard the 
stories of Peggy, of Fluffy and of Blanchette, 
Marion Green’s pet goose. Today my sister 
Isabel has promised us a story of a queer pet 
she had at school, so I will ask her to begin.” 

Isabel moved her chair into the centre of the 
group of young people and said with a smile and 
a blush,—‘“‘I’m afraid when I tell you what my 
pet was you won’t care to hear about it’’— 

“Oh, yes, we will!” the boys and girls all cried 
out. ‘What was it?” 

“It was just a little, plain, gray mouse.”’ 

“Oh, oh!” exclaimed the girls; but the boys 
Tell us about 
the mouse.”’ 

“T caught the measles one day when I went 
down to the village, and I had to be shut up in 
my room at school three weeks, right in the 
pleasant springtime. Of course, none of the 
girls were allowed to go into my room to see 
me. I only saw my nurse and the doctor, and 
I was dreadfully lonesome and homesick. 

“Every night the nurse put a glass of milk 
and some little crackers on a stand side of my 
bed. She slept in a room next mine with the 
door open between us, and I had a bell to ring 
if I wanted her. 

“One night I woke up and wanted a cracker. 
IT put out my hand to get it but I could not find 
it. I had a little night lamp burning and I sat 
up to look again, for I felt sure that I had-seen 
two crackers on a little plate there before I went 
to sleep. The nurse heard me moving the plate 
and came in my room. When I told her the 
crackers were gone she declared I must have 
eaten them in my sleep, for she knew they were 
there. | 

“The next night I saw that the two crackers 
were on my stand before I went to sleep; then 
I slept all night and did not want them, but in 
the morning they were gone and there were 
crumbs on my bed. | 

‘“‘T told the nurse I felt sure there was a mouse 
in the room, but she laughed at me and said she 
guessed I was the little mouse! 

“That day I was sitting up in bed and nurse 
was in her room sewing. My room had to be 
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kept rather dark because of my eyes; I thought I 
saw something run out from under my closet 
door—the door was not a very tight fit—and I 
called nurse: 

‘“““That mouse is here now, in my room, I saw 
it run over toward the bureau!’ 

“Nurse laughed at me but she came in my 
room and to satisfy me she began to look around. 
In a minute she exclaimed,—‘Ah! Here it is. 
Look over here and you'll see it.’ 

“T sat up a little straighter in bed and there 
on my bureau on top of my pin cushion was the 
tiniest little mouse, sitting up on its hind legs, 
just like a squirrel, looking at us.” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Elsie Main, ‘‘weren’t you 
frightened?” 

“Frightened?” said Isabel. ‘‘ Afraid of a little, 
tiny mouse, not quite as long as my littlest 
finger, unless you counted in the tail? What 
possible harm could a little thing like that do 
me? It doesn’t sting like a wasp—I am afraid 
of a wasp, I confess, but not of a little bit of a 
mouse! 

‘‘Well—to go on with my story. Nurse took 
a piece of cracker and held it out and the mouse 
took it right out of her fingers, in the cutest way, 
and that was the beginning of the pleasure I 
had with him. He came to visit me by night 
and by day and one night he tried to make a 
nest in my hair; I soon stopped that, but I let 
him come on the bed and climb up on my tray 
when I was eating my gruel, and I fed him with 
my fingers or with my teaspoon. 

‘In a few days, another little mouse came with 
him, but the other one was not quite as tame. 
I named them Popsey and Wopsey, I’m sure I 
don’t know why. I wish you could have seen 
them frolic together; it seemed exactly as if 
they were trying to entertain me. 

“T had a table cover in my room with deep 
fringe and they used to catch hold of the fringe 
and swing just like boys and girls in a gymna- 
sium. They chased each other all over the 
window screens, running like little deer. I 
spent hours watching them. It was something 
to be thankful for, nurse said, that I had them 
to amuse me those tiresome, long days when I 
could have no other visitors.” 

Isabel stopped. She seemed to have finished 


her story. Her audience waited a moment, 
them one of them said,—‘‘Is that all?” 

“IT hate to tell you the end,” said Isabel, ‘it 
always makes me feel so badly. A few flies got 
into my room somehow and nurse fixed some ~ 
German fly paper (that was what she called it) 
in a dish of water, with sugar sprinkled over it. 
We never thought that. Popsey and Wopsey 
would drink it—but they did—one night—and 
in the morning they were both dead.”’ 

“That was a sad ending, indeed,” said Isabel’s 
mother, “but I am sure you got some good as 
well as much pleasure out of the two little mice.” 

“Yes,” answered Isabel. “I learned how 
bright and playful and happy these little crea- 
tures are when they have nothing to fear, and I 
have always felt sorry that we have to end such 
happy little lives. I would never be cruel even 
toamouse. If we must kill them, and I suppose 
we must, it is our duty to find the most merciful 
way we can to do it.” 

Just as Isabel was finishing her last sentence 
a loud “caw, caw,’’ was heard and a very black, 
glossy, fat crow circled over their heads and 
settled down on a tree near by. 

“What a tame crow that is!”’ said Isabel. 

“Yes,” said Willie, “that is James Patten’s 
‘Jim Crow’ and he will now tell you his story.” 

‘“Hiverybody at our house loves birds,” said 
James Patten, coming to the front of the group. 
“Mother says it doesn’t make any difference to 
her what it is—a hen, a crow, a robin, or song 
sparrow or an English sparrow, she loves every- 
thing with wings.” 

“IT don’t believe she’d love. a buzzard or a 
vulture,” said Elsie Main, who had lived in the 
South. | 

“Perhaps not,” said James, ‘but luckily we 
haven’t any of those birds here; if we had you 
may be sure mother would be finding out some- 
thing good about them.” 

“T can’t love our old turkey gobbler,” said 
Marion Green, ‘“‘he’s so cross.” 

“Oh, do let James tell his story,” said Tommie 
Raymond, and as he spoke the crow up in the 
tree said, “caw, caw,” five times in rapid suc- 
cession. Everybody laughed, and James began 
again. 

‘“T was coming home from school one day and 
I noticed something moving in the grass under 
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a tree. J went nearer and saw that it was a 
little crow. It tried to get away from me but 
it could not fly for one wing was either quite 
broken or badly hurt. 

“T picked up the poor little thing for I tent 
if it was going to lie there and suffer I ought to 
carry it home and father would put it out of its 
misery, but when I got it home mother examined 
it and said the wing was not broken though it 
was pretty badly hurt. She thought one of the 
gunners we had heard in the woods had shot at 
it and his dog had got hold of it when it fell and 
pulled the feathers out of its wing and its tail, 
for all the tail feathers were gone. 

“The little crow was almost starved and we 
had a great time feeding it. After we had fed 
it we put it into the hen-house where we had 
some black hens among the others. We watched 
to see if the hens picked at it and they didn’t, 
so we left it there and two or three times a day 
mother or I went out and fed it. 

“The winter came on. Jim Crow grew quite 
fast and his tail feathers began to grow out 
again, but still he couldn’t fly. He took a great 
liking to an old gray hen and when we gave him 
pieces of raw meat he always saved a piece for 
her and carried it ’round till he found her, then 
offered it to her in his bill. If he could not find 
her right away, he swallowed the piece of meat 
and then he would work it up again out of 
his throat into his bill when he found her, and 
offer it to her.’ 

The boys and girls all laughed at that and said 
how queer it was. 

Mrs. Hapgood then explained to the audience 
that crows and some other birds feed their 
young by a process which is called ‘‘regurgita- 
tion.” This means that they can carry in their 
gullets a little way back of their bills a larger 
amount of food than they can hold in the bill 
alone and so when they are flying backward and 
forward feeding their young it saves them a good 
many journeys. It is as if they had a little 
basket to carry the food in. 

“Now you can go on with the story, James,” 
Mrs. Hapgood said, ‘but I wanted your young 
friends to understand this queer way Jim Crow 
took to feed his friend.”’ 

“When the weather got very cold,” said 
James, ‘‘we noticed that Jim got on the perch 


always between the hens, I suppose to keep 
warm, and so he had a comfortable time all 
winter. When the spring came, and the hens 
began laying eggs, mother found we weren’t 
getting as many as we should, and in some of 
the nests there were broken shells. She thought 
it must be that rats had got into the hen house 
but one day she saw Jim coming out into the 
hen-yard with an egg on his bill. He had pierced 
it with his bill and it was fastened on so that he 
had to rub his head on the ground to get it off. 
Then we knew who the egg thief was. 

“Tt was getting warm weather, so we put Jim 
out in one of the hen-yards and kept him there 
giving him a large box for a shelter. We 
noticed that he was beginning to fly around the 
yard and talk a good deal to himself. He had 
learned to cluck like the hens and he was very 
busy running and flying and talking and cluck- 
ing every day. 

‘““One day we saw a crow come over from the 
woods beyond our house and light in a tree 
right over the hen-house and call and call, and 
Jim answered. The crow came again the next 
day, and Jim flew up into the tree the visitor was 
in then off he went to the woods with him, and I 
said to mother,—‘I guess that’s the last we shall 
see of Jim Crow,’ but it wasn’t. 

‘‘ A few days later, Jim came back and brought 
his new friend with him. They flew down into 
the hen-yard where the hens were feeding and 
Jim acted as if he were pretty hungry. He 
hadn’t learned how to take care of himself. 

‘In another day or two he came over to the 
barn where the pigeons were being fed with grain 
and he had five crows trailing after him. They 
were afraid to get down on the ground so Jim 
flew up in the nearest tree and scolded and jeered 
at them until they came. 

“This all happened two years ago and now 
there are a whole family of crows coming to our 
place to get food, but Jim comes most frequently 
and is less timid, and talks and clucks and scolds 
more than the others, so we always know our 
old friend Jim. He is scolding me now because 
he has been in the hen-yard and I haven’t put 
any feed there yet.” 

‘Have you learned anything from this crow?” 
asked Mrs. Hapgood. 

‘“‘T’ve learned that crows are remarkably wise, 
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It seemed as if Jim understood everything we 
said, and I think crows have more of a language 
than any other bird, though perhaps I think so 
only because I’ve heard Jim and his friends 
making so many different kinds of noises. I 
am sure they laugh, and scold, and warn each 
other when there is any danger, and they have 
meetings and consult together. Oh! they are 
wonderful birds; but I wish they would not eat 
the eggs and the young of the little birds as 
they often do’”’— 

“That is certainly very unfortunate,” said 
Mrs. Hapgood, “‘but they are no worse than the 
bluejays and the red squirrels in that respect. 
It has been proved that crows and bluejays eat 
many destructive insects,.so we have to bear 
with their faults. 

“T think you have in some of your school books 
that beautiful poem of Longfellow’s called ‘The 
Birds of Killingworth.’ I had Isabel commit 
parts of it to memory only last spring. Can you 
repeat the verses I asked you to learn, Isabel?”’ 

“Vl try, mamma. I did repeat them in school 
not long ago:”’ 


“The robin and the bluebird piping loud, 
Filled all the blossoming orchards with their 
glee, 
The sparrows chirped as if they still were proud 
Their race in Holy Writ should mentioned be; 
And hungry crows assembled in a crowd, 
Clamored their piteous prayer incessantly, 
Knowing who hears the raven’s cry, and said: 
‘Give us, O Lord, this day our daily bread!’ 


* *k *% *% % 


“You call them thieves and pillagers; but know 
They are the wingéd wardens of your farms, 
Who from the cornfields drive the insidious 
foe, 
And from the harvests keep a hundred harms; 
Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 
Renders good service. as your man-at-arms, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 
And crying havoc on the slug and snail.” 


“That is very good, Isabel,’ said Mrs. Hap- 
good, “I wish every one here would learn those 
verses and repeat them in school or wherever 
there is a chance to influence those who are ready 


to wage war against anything they happen to 
dislike. Sometimes it is the crow, sometimes 
the English sparrow, sometimes the poor cats 
that are of such great value in houses, barns, 
factories, and in the fields where the field mice 
or moles are injuring plants. If the cats came 
anywhere near killing the number of birds that 
the sportsmen kill, men might complain. No, 
my children, I have studied this matter of the 
birds from all sides and I assure you it is man 
who is most guilty in the slaughter of birds. 
Crows, bluejays, squirrels, cats, all do more or 
less harm by eating the eggs or destroying the 
nests and killing small birds, but taking them all 
together they have not been as destructive to 
bird life as mankind. Let us love the birds and 
protect them in every way we can without en- 
couraging a prejudice and dislike of other living 
creatures which is certain to lead to cruel results.” 

“T know one boy who has got an air gun and 
goes into the woods every holiday shooting any- 
thing he can find,” said Willie Hapgood. 

“And I know three high school boys that have 
rifles and go shooting every chance they can 
get,’ said James Patten. ‘If any one questions 
them they say that they are shooting English 
sparrows, but they shot a big robin only last 
week and no one dared to tell about it.” 

“T am sorry for these boys,” said Mrs. Hap- 
good, “for they will grow hardened and injure 
their own character by such cruel sport; and I 
am sorry that their parents cannot see the harm 
their children are doing in the world, and try to 
prevent it before it is too late. Some men are 
afraid that their boys will be soft or sentimental 
if they forbid them to shoot and to kill, but they 
are wrong. ‘The bravest and strongest men are 
the tenderest to all helpless creatures. If kind- 
ness, unselfishness, and thoughtful consideration 
for all living creatures had been taught as it 
should have been for the last hundred years, we 
should never have had this wicked war and 
millions of lives would have been saved. 

“Let us make this our work,” said Mrs. Hap- 
good, “we who really care for all those creatures 
God has created, and who mean to be kind to 
everything, to try to put a stop to cruelty, by 
teaching the young to feel a tender care for all 
the birds and all the fourfooted animals. James 
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Russell Lowell, one of our best poets, said very 
truly: 


‘That love for one from which there does not 
spring 
Wide love for all, is but a worthless thing.’ 


“Now it is time for our meeting to close. 
Fare-well and do-well until our next meeting 
when we will hear some more stories of our pets. 
—ANNA HarRIs SMITH. 


About Parrots. 


In his exhaustive book on “‘ Mind in the Lower 
Animals,” Dr. Lauder Lindsay devotes a chapter 
to “Practical Jokes.” He maintains that many 
species of animals have a sense of humor, and 
he gives numerous instances. Among these is 
one of a parrot, related by Professor Sir Wyville 
Thomson, who wrote: | 

‘A Brazilian parrot succeeded in making him- 
self and a railway party, of which he was a 
member, believe they had run over a child. 
“Suddenly the agonized cries of a child, followed 
by low moanings, rang out from under the 
wheels. A jerk of the drag pulled the car up 
and nearly threw us out of our seats. We 
jumped up and looked nervously under the 
truck; but there was no child there.’ Nor was 


the apparent accident explained till ‘a large © 


green parrot, in a cage close beside us, went 
through, no doubt, another of his best perform- 
ances in the shape of a loud mocking laugh.’ ”’ 

Professor Karl Groos, in his book on ‘‘The 
Play of Animals,’ also gives instances of ani- 
mals teasing and poking fun at one another. 

There does not seem to be any ground stronger 
than our man-centered prejudice for denying to 
animals a sense of humor. They seem to share 
all human qualities and faculties in varying de- 
grees, and the wonder really is how anyone who 
has watched young animals at play—dogs, 
monkeys, or kittens—can doubt for a moment 
that they often have a keen sense of fun. The 
love of mischief so common in boys is, indeed, 
said by the students of biology to be a trait 
inherited from their ancient arboreal ancestors, 
which they generally grow out of as they get 
older. 

With regard to parrots understanding what 


they say, we think that here also there is no room 
to doubt that they frequently do so, and that 
they are capable of saying things with a delib- 
erate purpose. What is human language in its 
primitive form but the connection of certain 
sounds with certain things or actions? That 
animals are capable of forming and appreciating 
this connection is shown by the fact that they 
understand a good deal of what is said to them. 
The child who says, “Garn; wotcher mean?” 
and connects certain ideas with these sounds, is 
in much the same position as the parrot who says 
““Good-morning”’ and ‘‘Good-night”’ at appro- 
priate times. Of course, he does not know that 
‘““Good-morning’’ means “‘ May you have a good 
morning,” but how many people do mean that? 
It is the right thing to say when you see your 
friend after the night, and he says it for that 
reason, aS his human friends do. He learns his 
language as we learn ours, by attaching sounds 
to ideas; and when he observes that the words 
‘Polly’s hungry” cause food to come, if anyone 
is there to bring it, he will say it when he is 
hungry, just as a child would. 

The author above quoted gives the following 
anecdotes of a parrot who belonged to a well- 
known photographer (Truefitt) living in Princess 
Street, Edinburgh: 

‘““Roused from sleep by the one-o’clock time- 
gun fired from Edinburgh Castle, he would 


exclaim: ‘One o’clock! one o’clock! - Polly 
wants his dinner, Jeanie!’ addressing the 
housemaid. ‘Lay the cloth’—the tablecloth— 


repeating this cry till the cloth was laid and 
the dinner duly set out. He would originate, 
interrupt, and take part in man’s conversation, 
some of his observations being ‘quiet, grave, 
solemn, but intensely satirical,’ throwing in now 
and then a little French or slang. He adminis- 
tered rebuke in very sharp tones that could not 
be misunderstood. He invited himself to sing; 
then, ‘coughing like a nervous young lady about 
to entertain a party,’ he sang verse after verse 
of different songs, each to its appropriate tune, 
making himself the hero by ingeniously sub- 
stituting in the proper places his own name. He 
called his master, but ordered the servant 
obviously recognizing the difference in social 
status; made inquiries and uttered exclamations, 
cajoled, scolded, and hurrahed, all in such a 
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way as to lead his interviewer to remark: ‘What 
surprised me most was the appropriateness of 
the bird’s words to the circumstances.’ And 
after any of his exhibitions he indulged in self- 
gratulation, ‘as if aware that he had shown 
himself off to some advantage.’ ”’ 

Dr. Lindsay holds that ‘‘abundant evidence 
has been adduced to show that many so-called 
talking parrots attach man’s ideas to man’s 
words—learn their meaning, apply them prop- 
erly, not singly only, but in various combina- 


tions—in other words, speak sense and talk to 


the purpose.’’—E. B. 
From ‘‘The Animals’ Friend.”’ 


; | 
HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


Mental Conditions of Animals. 


The most complete and exhaustive work on 
this subject was published in 1880 and is en- 
titled, ‘‘Mind in the Lower Animals in Health 
and Disease.’”’ It is in two large volumes and 
was written by W. Lauder Lindsay, M. D. F. R. 
S. E., F. L. 8., Honorary member of the New 
Zealand Institute. 

In Vol. II, ‘‘ Mind in Disease,’ Doctor Lauder, 
who has previously demonstrated that the lower 
animals are subject to insanity, the same as 
human beings says: 

“Tt has thus been shown—and it may be said 
in general terms—that the lower animals, or 
certain of them, are subject to nearly all the 
forms of insanity that afflict man, by whatever 
name these forms may be designated: affective, 
instinctive, emotional, volitional,. impulsive, 
moral as well as intellectual, the insanity of 
thought, as well as of feeling and action.” 

Doctor Lindsay goes on to show how insanity 
is produced or provoked in the more intelligent 
and sensitive animals by mankind, sometimes 
purposely, for their own amusement, sometimes 
for curiosity, as in cruel and torturing experi- 
ments, and sometimes through thoughtlessness 
or ignorance. He says: 

“The bull fights of Spain and the dog fights 
of England are familiar examples of the literal 
goading or torturing into fury species of animals 
merely for man’s enjoyment. 


‘Quite as familiar in the streets of all our 
towns, though having its origin more in igno- 
rance, probably, than in wanton cruelty, is the 
infuriation of runaway dogs by the rough per- 
secution of the hue and cry ‘mad.’ The poor, 
unfortunate beast is hooted, chased, pelted, and 
at last driven to bay; and it is not surprising 
that a dangerous furiosity should be engendered 
in sheer self-defense. 

“Mental disorder arising from various kinds 
of injury or wounds, most of them directly at- 
tributable to man’s cruelty—is much more 
common than is generally supposed. 
Unfortunately much of man’s bad usage is apt 
to be directed to the head of his animal victim. 
The dog and other animals are often stunned by 
blows on the head at the hands of man, and 
these blows lead occasionally to dementia, or 
insanity.” 


Many animals are enraged by wounds from 
firearms, whips, sticks, and, Doctor Lindsay says, 
show such excitement and even fury when ex- 
cited by anger and pain that they are for the 
time being insane and this insanity, or blind 
fury, is taken for rabies by those who happen to 
encounter them at this time. Many, perhaps the 
majority of doctors and Board of Health officers, 
who should know better, are very apt to class 
every attack a dog has—a fit caused by ill-treat- 
ment, fright, pain, indigestion or worms, as a. 
case of rabies and by this error they spread a 
hysterical, unreasonable and morbid fear which 
fear often produces the very worst results. 

“Muzzling dogs,’’ says Doctor Lindsay, ‘‘is 
apt to produce the very evils or conditions it is 
avowedly intended to prevent or guard against. 
Ferocity, mania, even rabies itself, are not un- 
common or unnatural results of muzzling. The 
use of the muzzle is quite comparable with that 
of the strait waistcoat or jacket for men which, 
though it may be preventive of danger in the 
actual sufferer from mania, would by its limita- 
tion of freedom of action drive most sane men 
frantic.” 


6c 


The days of Salem witchcraft afford a striking 
illustration of what superstition can do if men 
once begin to give way to it, blinding even men 
of supposedly good understanding and learning, 
to truth and justice.—A. H. E. 
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“« | BUNGALOW NOTES] ~ 


Prine Rivas, April 4.—Yesterday was an April 
day worth making note of. The snow fell stead- 
ily and the wind blew a gale. Poor little Davie 
Lindsey was in such a state of nerves all day that 
it was quite pitiful. He was persuaded to go out 
doors in the early morning, but all attempts to 
get him to go out after that failed until the man 
of the bungalow got homeintheafternoon. Once 
I got him as far as the back door and opened it, 
but a blast of wind with snow struck poor Davie 
in the face on the very threshold, and he flew 
back through the pantry and kitchen, never 
stopping until he reached a dark corner of the 
living room where he cowered with fright until I 
succeeded, after some minutes of persuasion in 
quieting him down. 

When I was a child I remember hearing a 
story about ‘‘Chicken Little’’ who went out doors 
and had a panic because she thought the sky was 
falling. I wish I could find that story and read it 
again for since I took Davie out of great pity to 
be an inmate of the bungalow, I have often com- 
pared him to Chicken Little. Even when safe 
and snug in the house, a gust of wind outside 
causes Davie to jump up as if he were shot and 
run frantically about, looking up in the air as if 
he expected to see the roof falling in on him. 

Yesterday I spent quite a little time studying 
Davie in these fits of terror that seize him, and 
I cannot make out where the trouble is. He may 
have passed through some terrifying experience, 


when a puppy, or he may have been born with 
some mental weakness. 

Any unusual noise gives him a panic. I was 
feeding him with pieces of cracker one morning 
when he was apparently too nervous to eat by 
himself, and Mary began beating eggs in the 
pantry. At once Davie ran away and I could 
not coax him back until the egg beater ceased its 
whirring. 

There is something very touching in the way 


Davie looks for courage and comfort from our 


little Phonsie. He will go out doors if Phonsie 
goes too, and I notice, when watching out the 
window the two dogs, that he never goes far from 
Phonsie; he follows him, or if he feels like running 
over the rocks or down the path he coaxes Phon- 
sie to go along with him. But if either the man 
of the bungalow or the housekeeper who feeds 
him, or I, put on our coats and hats, then his 
joy is full; he dances, and runs and is as happy 
as any little dog could be. He would stay out 
for hours if we were with him. 

In the house, even when there is no noise of 
wind or other sound, Davie has his moments of 
panic. They seize him suddenly and often come 
on when he is eating or drinking. I sometimes 
see Mary standing stock still, a dish in her hand, 
but not daring to move, and then I know Davie 
is at his water bowl under the sink, and if Mary 
moves or makes the least motion he has a panic 
and runs. 

Again, I hear Mary sometimes reasoning with 
Davie; and going to the kitchen door I see her 
sitting down, trying to coax him to approach the 
pan containing his breakfast. I hear her say, 
“Come now, Davie, don’t be so foolish! Come, 
eat your breakfast! Nobody’s going to hurt you. 
Hurry! Phonsie has eaten all his and he’ll get 
yours, too, if you don’t look out. There! that’s 
a good boy!” and so Davie is coaxed and com- 
forted into eating his breakfast. 

I had hoped that Davie would get over his 
peculiarities with the constant watching and 
tender care he gets here at the bungalow, but I 
begin to fear he will never be a normal dog. 

There could hardly be a greater contrast than 
there is between him and our Alphonse—com- 
monly called Phonsie, who seems never to have 
known afear. Phonsieisa philosopher. He has 
always slept on the couch in our living room until 
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Davie LINDSEY. 


about six weeks ago when we noticed that it was 
getting to be a great effort for him to jump from 
the floor to the couch, not on account of age, for 
he is not more than four years old, but on account 
of increasing adiposity which I should attribute 
to disease if he did not otherwise seem to be 
perfectly well. 

A large cat basket was procured and placed at 
the foot of the couch and Phonsie, without any 
hesitation, immediately made use of it and has 
ever since stepped quietly into his basket without 
even casting a longing or a jealous glance at 
the couch where Davie now occupies his former 
place. 


ALPHONSE. 


Of course this is a bird day. When a snow 
storm comes and the birds’ foraging grounds are 
covered up, it is most interesting to see how 
quickly they remember the bird table at the 
bungalow, and old friends that we have not seen 
since the last snow storm, juncos, field sparrows, 
snow buntings, cedar waxwings, all come to our 
hospitable table and grounds. I have counted 
nine varieties to-day on, or close by, the bird 
table. A fat robin was under one of the windows 
of the living room; the juncos and chipping and 
song sparrows came boldly on one of the shelves 
placed against the outside window-sill. The 
cedars close by the windows were alive with the 
waxwing,—a lovely little bird with a topknot. 
The chickadees, woodpeckers, a nuthatch and 
four bluejays took their turns at the two trees 
where suet is fastened, then, to crown all, our 
next neighbor’s cat suddenly appeared, and 
jumping up on the lower shelf of the bird table 
began eating some crusts that probably came 
from sandwiches, and tasted of meat or of butter. 

The birds flew a little way off in the trees when 
the cat came and we watched, for curiosity, what 
would happen. 

First the crows came, Jim and his wife, and 
sitting on a branch of a tree near the bird table 
set up such a scolding that the cat fairly cowered 
before it. Next came two bluejays screeching 
at the cat; they lighted on the shelf above her 
and securing a crust or two flew away. Then 
a chickadee came on the upper table and ate 
crumbs, and flying up on the tree above the cat’s 
head ate a little suet. The cat stopped eating 
her crusts then and looking up, chattered her 
teeth at the bird in the tree,and—went on eating. 
The sparrows fluttered around on the ground 
near by. The cat chattered her teeth again 
but made no other demonstration. I thought 
it was time, however, to invite the cat to go 
home and opened the window and told her so. 
She looked calmly in my face, then ran under 
the doorstep of the sun parlor. The man of 
the bungalow, who had been watching the cat 
with me, remarked,—‘“‘I wish she would catch 
that rat we saw come out from under the bunga- 
low the other day.” 

‘Perhaps she will,’’ I said, and then we put 
on our hats and coats and stuffed our pockets 
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full of lumps of sugar, and biscuits, and started 
out for a walk to the barn, and around the place. 

We started with two small dogs, Davie and 
Alphonse. Before we reached our gate Fido 
ran to meet us; then Basil appeared, then Fluffy, 
and as we took our walk through paths broken 
out by Bessie and the snow plough in the field 
and through our picturesque animal cemetery, 
five happy, frolicsome dogs were running and 
racing through the snow, overjoyed to have us 
take them to walk through paths, always open 
and free to them, but which they seldom traverse 
alone, unless it may be they are tempted by a 
squirrel crossing from one tree to another into a 
fruitless chase. | 

We paid our visit to the barn, made ten horses 
and four donkeys happy with an extra treat of 
sugar (they had had treats of carrots before we 
got there) listened with interest to Edward’s 
news that one of our white doves had been sitting 
on two eggs on a nest in the barn loft and that 
one egg had burst open, disclosing a sweet little 
snowy white Easter dove, and the other egg 
would probably open before night, so that we 
should have two Easter doves, then the man of 
the bungalow sought out ‘‘Cousin Jane’’ and 
let her rifle his pockets, which she delights in 
doing, while I stood by and laughed to see how 
daintily she took the crust off a graham biscuit 
and ate out the inside, winking her solemn little 
eyes at us, and wrinkling up her old-looking 
forehead as she ate. 

Fortunate little “Cousin Jane’? who is saved 
from the fate of being an organ grinder’s monkey, 
or the worse fate of serving as a victim to experi- 
ment on, in the latest craze to use apes or mon- 
keys for procuring scarlet fever serums—I think 
that was the newspaper story I heard to-day. 
I did not read it myself, but it gave me a heart 
ache for the fresh torment to be inflicted on 
hundreds of innocent, helpless creatures in the 
name of science. | 

When we got back to the bungalow the cat had 
gone and the birds were singing very sweetly in 
the trees just below the bungalow, and there was 
a golden sunset gleaming through the cedar 
trees,—a beautiful ending to a beautiful Easter 
day.—ANNA HarRIs SMITH. 


i) 


This is a photograph of Mr. Theodore N. Van 
Derlyn, a native of Switzerland but now a citi- 
zen of the United States, and Mr. Thomas Gray 
Squirrel, a resident of the nearby elm. These 
two friends have Just completed an animated dis- 
cussion on various matters connected with inter- 
national law and diplomacy, philosophy, peda- 
gogy and general literature, in all of which subjects 
Mr. Van Derlyn is extremely well versed; and, 
of course, as the descendant of a long line of 
Columbia ancestors, Mr. Thomas Gray Squirrel 
is able to converse with more or less authority 
and intelligence. When this photograph was 
taken, they were discussing the relative food 
values of peanuts as compared with hickory nuts, 
and judging from Mr. Thomas Squirrel’s very 
noticeable plumpness, one might assume that 
his diet was made up of generous portions of 
both varieties. 


The little children on Carver Street are already 
asking if the Neighborhood Playroom will be 
opened at the Animal Rescue League this sum- 
mer. The answer cannot yet be given. It 
depends on whether the president of the League 
will have any money given her for this purpose 
and how many persons there are who would 
like to lend a hand in taking off the street the 
little ones who are too small to go to distant 
playgrounds. Will you help? 
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e LEAGUE NEWS i 
AND NOTES 


In one of the cat rooms of the League, visitors 
may have noticed a small black and white cat 
comfortably reposing in a cat basket with three 
kittens sharing her bed. This poor little cat, 
with her kittens, was brought to the League the 
day after the heavy snow-storm that came upon 
us so suddenly and unexpectedly in April, by a 
League member living on Arlington Street who 
told us that the cat and her young kittens had 
evidently been put out of some house in that 
neighborhood. 

When the storm came on, the little mother 
sought a refuge for her babies. She left two of 
them in the partially protected balcony of a 
house and while the snow was drifting over them 
she carried the third in her mouth looking for 
some hole she could creep into and give it a 
shelter. She found a window open a little way 
in a house near by and, crawling in, she was 
about to lay down her helpless little one and go 
back for another when a heartless woman occupy- 
ing the room saw her enter, seized her and threw 
her out in the snow. 

Fortunately for the wretched little mother, a 
kind friend to cats was close by, and, picking up 
the bewildered half-dead creature, carried her 
with her kitten into her warm kitchen. 

A few moments later the piercing cries of 
young kittens in distress were heard by a pass- 
erby who traced the cries to the balcony where, 
half buried in the rapidly falling snow, the other 
two little kittens were crawling about seeking 
their mother. It happened that this second kind 
woman knew the first friend who had taken in 
the mother cat and, carrying the kittens to her 
door, which was near by, she found the mother 
cat there, and so the little family were reunited 
and given a better bed to lie on than the snow. 

The next morning the mother and her kittens 
were brought to Carver Street and after hearing 
their sad story and noting the unusual beauty 
of the little kittens,—a rare, dark shade of tiger, 
we promised to keep them until the kittens are 
weaned, and give them “all the comforts of 
home.”’ 


Now it is possible that some person who is 
favoring cat license will say this would not have 
happened if the cat had been licensed, therefore 
I hasten to add that during the last winter we 
have had several just as bad cases of female dogs 
that were lost or deserted when just on the eve 
of becoming mothers, and were found with 
young puppies hidden away under doorsteps or 
vacant buildings. 


BEVERLY, Mass., May 6, 1915. 

Dear Madam: I would have written before but 
have waited for the dog that I took from the 
League to get nice and fat. I have taken several 
pictures and thought this was the best one so am 
sending it to you. We have named him Spot 
and he is very loving. He is very satisfactory 
so far. He knows us all well. He is a lovely 
watch dog and knows who belongs here and who 
doesn’t. This picture was taken on our back 
piazza. I will close now.—Sincerely yours, 
Doris MorGaANn. 


The first Annual Public Meeting of the Wash- 
ington, D. C. Animal Rescue League will be 
held May 15. Mrs. Huntington Smith, who 
assisted in organizing this League one year ago, 
is invited to speak on this occasion and is plan- 
ning to give a lantern-slide talk on the work of 
the League in Boston. 

On Tuesday evening, April 20, the Women’s 
Club of Canton held their monthly meeting, 
giving first an interesting musical program, fol- 
lowed by a lantern-slide talk on the work of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston by the League’s 
president, Mrs. Huntington Smith. 
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From the War Countries. 


I have received letters from Mr. Arthur Coke, 
secretary of Our Dumb Friends’ League and 
head of the Blue Cross Society which now has 
six or eight hospitals for wounded horses in 
France, also from Miss Lind-af-Hageby, head 
of the Purple Cross Society which also has several 
hospitals for the same purpose, and from Mrs. 
Florence Suckling, who has written me regularly 
and given me much information relative to the 
suffering or the care of war horses and of dogs 
that have lost their homes through the war. 

Miss Lind-af-Hageby writes in a letter dated 
April 8, 1915 as follows: 


Mrs. HuntineTon SmItH, 
The Animal Rescue League, Boston. 

Dear Madam: I have received through Mrs. 
Fleming Baxter’s kind agency the gift of wither 
pads and horse bandages which your society has 
sent to the Purple Cross Service, and I write to 
express to you our warm gratitude for the splen- 
did help you are giving us. 
horses have already been treated in our hospitals 
in France. They are in a terrible state when 
they arrive and they are indeed sorely in need 
of all the care and skill which our Veterinary 
Corps bestow on them. We are now opening 
yet another hospital at Claremont close behind 
the firing line. At the head of this hospital will 
be Professor Share Jones, who is the head of the 
Liverpool Veterinary School. He has offered his 
services free to the Purple Cross, and will bring 
his own assistants with him * 


THE HORSE IN BATTLE. 


A pitiful and defenseless mark 
For every bursting shell 
Is the horse that once through lane and park 
_ Carried some well dressed swell. 
How timidly they all embark 
To join the man-made hell! — 


The horse that worked ’mid the traffic’s roar, 

_ And the horse from the western plain 

Are gathered in groups on a foreign shore 
Waiting their turn to be slain. 

Oh! that man, the maker of order and law, 
Such slaughter should ordain! 


*T he latest letters received from England and France state that there 
has been an over supply of wither pads and no more are needed for the 
present.—A. H.S. 


A large number of. 


To the bugle call they made their raid, 
Thundering over the soil, 

The galloping hoofs of a gay brigade, 
The enemy’s easy spoil; 

These poor dumb brutes what a price they paid 
For their willing years of toil! 


With heaving sides and staring eyes, 
Over the fields they run; 

Riderless, in unguided surprise, 
To the tune of the endless gun, 

They plunge ’mong shapes that will never rise, 
And lie rotting in.the sun. 


The field—a shambles running red, 
And piled on every side 
With writhing forms among the dead; 
Horses, with nostrils wide, 
Thrashing upon their gory bed, 
Death still to them denied. 
—M. BoE. 


I came from the 
I now live 
in Salem, Mass. I am very fond of my master 
and mistress and all their friends. I have a 
great many friends. In the summer I go in 
swimming at Beverly or Devereux. I can swim 
very fast. I love to go on long walks especially 
where there is a beach. I race up and down on 
it. I hope that you will print my little story. 
From your friend and well-wisher, PeTER, Salem, 
March 5, 1915. 


My name is Peter Walcott. 
Animal Rescue League in May 1914. 
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Classics for Children 


APA Udo Pelee Bide ba er eid D, 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales (New Edition) 


Edited by J. H. STICKNEY. With illustrations by EDNA F. HART. 


A charming new edition, distinctive for its helpful story-grouping, 
its new and pleasing letter-press, its many beautiful illustrations 


and other improvements. 


All the old story favorites are presented, 


together with many others of equal worth that are not so familiar. 


First Series 


Including only those stories with a genuine appeal 


to the youngest readers of fairy tales. 
3800 pages, 45 cents 


29 BEACON STREET 


In order to supply the popular demand for a 
small Charcoal Cake we are now ready to place 


on the market 


5 Pe Re Ale eies 


MIDGET CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


This cake is the same size as our Midget Biscuits 
and is invaluable for dyspeptic dogs or those suffer- 


ing from indigestion. 


Write for sample and send 2c: stamp for ‘Dog 
Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 


New England Agency - BOSTON, MASS. 


Other new volumes of Classics for Children in preparation. 


GINN AND ULEMNO PUBLISHERS 


Second Series 
Presenting twenty-nine of Andersen’s stories in 
which somewhat older children will find delight. 
368 pages, 45 cents 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 


Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
St., Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V.. 


SPECIALIST IN 


DISEASES OF SMALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Telephone 
Oxford 244 


51 CARVER} 
STREET 


Office Hours: 
11 A.M. to 6 P.M. Daily 
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The 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


BOARD YOUR CATS 


: AT 
THE LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Not a Hospital, but an ideal summer home, where the 
cats have grass and shade trees, home care and petting 


MAY E. PLUMER 
377 Mass. Avenue - - = 2 = 
Telephone, Lexington 77-3 


Lexington, Mass. 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham, Mass. 


Phone Dedham 352-1 


She Krk 


NEWLY REMODELLED KENNELS 


Birds, cats, dogs and all small pets boarded. Puppies 
house broken. Best of care guaranteed. 


- Baths Outdoor Exercise Skilled Veterinarian 


Women Attendants 


M. CG. DOWNES 


May Street - - - - Jamaica Plain 
A. T. WIRTH—B.B. 2200 


Best of References 


Jamaica 1549 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Boston, Mass. 


LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the best. 
Bear in mind 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and dogs. 


Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. The dog will 
decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels’. He will make the 
choice. At most grocers and druggists. 

Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 


can be had at all Riker Stores and some others. We 
could tell you why they are the best but a trial is conyvinc- 
ing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 172 Milk St., Boston. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 

FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 

Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 

Joseph 8S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 


Marconi i RS Cr Ee ea and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


BIRDS BOARDED 


Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. 
birds treated, personal attention. 
rates; references. 


Sick 
Reasonable 
Birds for sale. 


PAMELIA C. DEAN, 


120 Chandler St., 
TEL. B. B. 7923-W. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 
Organized February 9, 1899, and incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, March 13, 1899. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


336°BEACH STREET-——. | Stee eee DORCHESTER 

69 RoxBurRY STREET ene ee eee ee LOXB ORY | 

39 NortH BENNET STREET. . . NortH ENpD 

73 NorRTHAMPTON STREET . . .  . SOUTH END 

79 Moore StrREET . . . . . ~~ +. CAMBRIDGE 

25° BAKER STREETZ: <8 2. 00.) eee REVERE 

51 MARBLE STREET... .-->) se) + EO TONEHAM 
Population of citiesand towns served . . . . . ~~. 41,500,000 
Animals'receiyed:injl914™ @2 a0 0 9a) lec eee ee ee 36,197 
Animals brought in: by: Visitors: .- 0 3s =e 11,303 
Copies of humane literature distributed ik Ps DT ten ge OS CES 85,000 


Visitors received POA yee gE acon Wein mth ey acre ae aise eee 25,000 


A DOG AMBULANCE 
TWO MOTOR TRUCKS are at work every week day collecting animals. 
AND TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1914 eg Se AE 16,597 
Number of animals collected... ©. . .  - |. ==) Sse 24,894 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 14 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of.animals*treated o3..- =.) eee Ct SC RARE 00 000 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1914 =.=.  .° . 9.2 2 1425 .6,500 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated,1914 . . . . . =. 350 
Number: of horsés-humanely killed) 1914 209.) 255 eu. oes ee 606 
Number of horses given vacations: <aeaws) #0 -p. salen gee ee ee 37 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored jto condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


